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x HE evils infeparably 
annexed to the pre- 
fent condition of 
man, are fo nume- 
>) rous and afilictive, 
| fm that it has been, 
8 from age toage, the 
tafk of fome to bewail, and of others 
to folace them: and he, therefore, 
will be in danger of feeming a 
common enemy, who fhall attempt 
to depreciate the few pleafures and 
felicities which nature has allowed 
u 





S. 
Yet I will confefs, that I have 
fometimes employed my thoughts 
in examining the pretenfions that 
are made to happinefs, by the iplen- 
did and envied conditions of life ; 
and have not thought the hour un- 
profitably fpent, when I have de- 
tected the impofture of counterfeit 
advantages, and founddifquiet lurk- 
ing under falfe appearances of gai- 
ety and greatnefs. 

It is afferted by a tragic poet, 
that *“* no man is miferable, but 
“< as he is compared with others hap- 
‘<< pier than himfelf:” this pofition 
is not ftriétly and philofophically 
true. He might have faid, with 
ftricét propriety, that no man is 
happy but as he is compared with 
the miferable ; for fuch is the itate 
of this world, that we find in itab- 
folute mifery, but happinefs only 
comparative ; we may incur as 
much pain as wecan poflibly en- 
dure, though we can never obtain 
as much happinefs as we might poi- 
fibly enjoy. 

Yet it is certain likewife, that ma- 
ny of our mitert are merely com- 
parative: we are often made un- 


happy, not by the prefence of any 
real evil, but by the abfence of fome 
fictitious good ; of fomething which 
Is not required by any real want of 
nature, which has not in itfelf any 
power of gratification, and which 
neither reafon nor fancy would 
have prompted us to with, did 
we not fee it in the poffefiion of 
others. 

For a mind difeafed with vain 
longings after unattainable advan- 
tages, no medicine can be pre- 
{cribed, but an impartial enquiry 
into the real worth of that which 
is fo ardently defired. It is well 
known, how much the mind, as 
well as the eye, is deceived by dif- 
tance ; and, perhaps, it will be 
found, that of many imagined blef- 
fings it may be doubted, whether 
he that want or poffeffes them has 
more reafon to be {fatisfied with his 
lot. 

The dignity of high birth and 
long extraction, no man, to whom 
nature has denied it, can confer 
upon himfelf; and, therefore, it 
deferves to be confidered, whether 
the want of that which can never 
be gained, may not eafily be en- 
dured. It is true, thatif we con- 
fider the triumph and delight with 
which moit of thofe recount their 
anceftors who have ancettors to re- 
count, and the artifices by which 
fome who have rifen to unexpefted 
fortune endeavour to infert them- 
felves into an honourable ftem, we 
fhall be inclined to fancy, that wif- 
dom or virtue may be had by in- 
heritance, or that all the excellen- 
cies of a line of progenitors are ac- 
cumulated on their defcendant. 
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Reafon, indeed, will foon inform 
us, that our eftimation of birth 
is arbitrary and capricious, and 
that dead anceltors can have no 1n- 
fluence but upon imagination: let 
it then be examined, whether one 
dream may not operate in the place 
of another; whether he that owes 
nothing to fore-fathers, may not 
receive equal pleafure from the con- 
{cioufnels of owing all to himfelf ; 
whether he may not, with a little 
meditation, find it more honourable 
to found than to continue a family, 
and to gain dignity than tranfmit 
it; whether, if he receives no dig- 
nity from the virtues of his family, 
he does not likewile efcape the dan- 
ger of being digraced by their 
crimes; and whether he that brings 
a new name into the world, has 
not the convenience of playing the 
game of life without a flake, an op- 
portunity of winning much though 
he has nothing to Jofe. 

There is another opinion con- 
cerning happineis, which approa- 
ches much more nearly to univer- 
fality, but which may, perhaps, 
with equal reafon, be difputed. The 
pretentions to ancefiral honours 
many of the fons of earth eafily 
fee to be ill- grounded; but all 
agree to celebrate the advantage of 
hereditary riches, and to confider 
thoie as the minions of fortune, 
who are wealthy from their cradles, 
whofe eftate is ** the acquifition of 
‘* another, not of themfelves ;”’ 
and whom a father’s induftry has 
difpenfed from a laborious attention 
to arts or commerce. and left at li- 
berty to difpofe of life as fancy fhall 
dire&t them. 

If every man were wife and vir- 
tuous, capable to difcern the beit 
ufe of time, and refolute to prac- 
tife it ; it might be granted, I 
think, without hefitation, that to- 
tal liberty would bea bleffing ; and 
that it would be defirable to be left 
at large to the exercife of religious 
and focial duties, without the in- 
terruption Of importunate avocati- 
ons, 

But fince felicity is relative, and 
that which is the means of happi- 
neis to one man may be to another 
the caufe of mifery, we are to con- 


The Pleafures and Advantages of Induftry. 


fider, what ftate is beft adapted to 
human nature in its prefent degene- 
racy and frailty. And, furely, to 
far the greater number it is highly 
expedient, that they fhould by fome 
fettled fcheme of duties be refcued 
from the tyranny of caprice, that 
they fhould be driven on by necef- 
fity through the paths of life with 
their attention confined to a ftated 
tafk, that they may be lefs at lei- 
{ure to deviate into mifchief at the 
call of folly. 

When we obferve the lives of 
thofe whom an ample inheritance 
has let loofe to their own direction, 
what do we difcover that can excite 
our envy ? Their time feems not to 
pafs with much applaufe from 
others, or fatisfaction to themfelves : 
many {quander their exuberance of 
fortune in luxury and debauchery, 
and have no other ufe of money 
than to inflame their paflions, and 
riot in a wider range of licentious- 
nefs ; others, lefs criminal indeed, 
but, furely, not much to be praifed, 
lie down to fleep and rife up to tri- 
fle, are employed every morning 
in finding expedients to rid them- 
felves of the day, chafe pleafure 
through all the places of public re- 
fort, fy from London to Bath and 
from Bath to London, without any 
other reafon for changing place, 
but that they goin queft of company 
as idle and as vagrant asthemfelves, 
always endeavouring to raife fome 
new defire, that they may have fome- 
thing to purfue, to rekindle fome 
hope which they know will be dif- 
appointed, changing one amulfe- 
nent for another which a few 
months will make equally infipid, 
or finking into lancuor and difeafe 
for want of fomething to actuate 
their bodies or exhilarate their 
minds, 

Whoever has frequented thofe 
places, where idlers affemble to 
efcape from folitude, knows that 
this is generally the ftate of the 
wealthy ; and from this ftate it is no 
great hardfhip to be debarred. No 
tnan can be happy in total idlenefs: 
he that fhould be condemned to lie 
torpid and motionlefs: ‘‘ would 
fly for recreation,” fays South, ‘* to 
the mines and the gallies ;” and it 

is 
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is well, when nature or fortune find 
employment for thofe, who would 
not have known how to procure 
it for themfelves. 

He, whofe mind is engaged by 
the acquifition or improvement of a 
fortune, not only efcapes the infi- 
pidity of indifference, and the te- 
diouinefs of inactivity, but gains 
enjoyments wholly unknown to 
thofe, who live lazily on the toil of 
others ; for life aflords no higher 
pleafure, than that of furmounting 
difficulties, palling from one ftep of 
fucceis to anothor, forming new 
wifhes and feeing them gratified. 
He that labours in any great or lau- 
dable undertaking, has his fatigues 
firit fupporred by hope, and atter- 
wards rewarde.l by joy ; heisalways 
moving to a certata end, and when 

e has attained it, an end more 
diftant invites him toa new pur- 
fuit. 

It does not, indeed, always hap- 
pen, that diligence is fortunate : 
the wifeft {chemes are broken by un- 
expected accidents; the moft con- 
ftant perfeverance fometimes toils 
through life without a recompence ; 
but labour, though unfucceisful, 
is more eligible than idlenefs: he 
that profecutes a lawful purpofe 
by lawful means, aéts always with 
the approbation of his own reafon ; 
he is animated through the courfe 
of his endeavours by an expectation 
which, though not certain, he knows 
to be juit; and is at laft comforted 
in his difappointment, by the con- 
{cioufnefs that he has not failed by 
his own fault. 

That kind of life is moft happy 
which affords us moft opportunities 
of gaining our own eiteem; and 
what can any man infer in his own 
favour from a condition to which, 
however profpeious, he contributed 
nothing, and which the vileft and 
weakeit of the fpecics would have 
obtained by the fame right, had he 
happened to be the fonof the fame 
father. 

To ftrive with difficulties, and to 
conquer them, is the higheft human 
felicity ; the next, is to frive, and 
deferve to conquer: but he whole 
life has pafled without a conteft, and 
who can boait neither fuccefs nor 


merit, can furvey himfelf only as a 
ufelefs filler of exiftence; and if 
he is content with his own charac- 
ter, mult owe his fatisfaction to in- 
fen fibility. 

Thus it appears that the fatyrift 
advifed rightly, when he directed us 
to refign ourfelves to the hands of 
Heaven, and to leave to fuperior 
— the determination of our 
ot : 


Intrutt thy fortune to the pow’rs 
above : 

Leave them to manage for thee, 
and to grant 

What their unerring wifdom fees 
thee want. 

In goodnefs as in greatnefs they 
excell : 

Ah! that we lov’d ourfelves but 

half fo well. 


What ftate of life admits mof 
happinefs, is uncertain ; but that 
uncertainty ought to reprefs the pe- 
tulance of comparifon, and filence 
the murmurs of difcontent, 


Extrad from Dr. Tiffet’s Advice to 
the People, with Regard to their 
Health. 


[Continued from Page 424. | 


W Hen the diftemper is farther 

advanced, and the patient is 
feized with that coldnefs or fhud- 
dering which in a certain degree 
ufhers in all difeafes, and which is 
commonly attended with an uni- 
verfal oppreffion, and pains all over 
the body, he fhould be put to bed 
with a little more covering than 
ufual ; and he fhould drink every 
quarter of an hour a {mall elafs of 
either of the ptifans before di- 
rected, or if they cannot be had, 
of the water with vinegar and ho- 
ney, or even the water without ei- 
ther honey or vinegar, adding a 
few grains of common falt, and 
taking it warm. 

During the cold fit the patients 
covet a load of clothes, and they 
may be induleed, provided the 
load is leflened as foon as it abates. 
During the heats of the fever, the 
covering fhould be lets than ufual, 
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and the patient fhould lie on a 
matra({s rather than a bed. 

When the rigour is gone, and the 
heat advanced, the following ob{fer- 
vations are abfolutely neceffary : 

i. The air in the room mutt not 
be hot, the mildef degree of 
warmth being fufhecient. 

z. ‘The fick thould net be fpoken 
to, and fhould hear as little noife 
as poflible. 

3. Whenever the patient has 
been at ftool, or made water, the 
ve.tel Aiould be immediately carried 
out of the room. 

4. The windows fhould be cer- 
tainly opened night and morning, 
and the door he fame time, at 
Jeaft for a quarter of an hour, if the 
fexfon be not very cold, fo that the 
whole air of the room fhould, if 
poflible, be changed ; but the pa- 
tient fhould be carefully fecured 
from the fream, by drawing the 
curtains cloferound his bed: If the 
feafon be very cold, a few minutes 
may fufiice. 

in fummer, if the weather is 
clofe and fultry, one window fhould 
be open day and night, with a cur- 
tain before it. 

Pouring a littie vinegar upon a 
red-hot fhevel, greatly conduces to 
reftore the fpring, and corre& the 
putreicence of the air. 

s. The patient maf now abftain 
from all food except the following : 

‘* Take half a pound of bread, 
a bit of butter the fize of a hazel- 
nut, and put them into three pints 
and a quarterof water. Boil them 
till the bread is reduced to a thin 
coniiftence, then ftrain it, and give 
the patient an eighth part of it 
every three or four hours, or not 
quite fo often if the fever is very 
violent.” 

In lieu of this {poon-meat, the 
fick may be indulged in fummer 
with raw fruit, good of its kind, 
and pertectly ripe, and in winter 
with boiled or baked apples, and 
dried plumbs and cherries. 

That fruitis hurtful in fevers, is 
an old, an obitinate, but a moit 

The fick ar- 


"+ 
ar 


ablurd prejudice. 
dently defire it; and I have, fays 
Dr. Tift, known feveral patients 
who would certainly have dicd 


but for their having fecretly eaten 
large quantities of thofe fruits 
which they fo paflionately defired, 
and which were fo zealoufly with- 
held from them. 

Dr. Jifot particularly recom- 
mends cherries, ftrawberries, rafp- 
berries, and mulberries; apples, 
pears, and plumbs, he fays, are ra- 
ther lefs fucculent, and therefore 
lefs proper; he recommends alfo 
China oranges and lemons, but 
without any of the peel, either in 
fubftance or infufion ; but, he fays, 
all thefe fruits fhould, in a conti- 
nual fever, be taken often in {mall 
quantities. 

6. The drink of the patient 
fhould be fuch as allays thirft, di- 
lutes, relaxes, and promotes eva- 
cuation by ftool, urine, and per{fpi- 
ration ; and the drink already di- 
re€ted, or water with about four 
fpoonfulls of the juice of any ripe 
fruit to a pint, fhould be taken to 
the quantity of fix, or even nime 
pints in a day, at about three or 
four ounces, or the fixth part of a 
pint, every quarter of an hour, the 
cold being juit taken off. 

If the patient has not two mo- 
tions in twenty-four hours, if the 
urine is high-coloured, and fmall in 
quantity ; if there is a delirium, 
and the pain in the head and loins 
is confiderable, with pains alfo in 
the belly, and a propenitity to vo- 
mit, the following elyfter fhould be 
given once a day, but not when the 
patient is fweating. 

‘ Take two pinches between the 
thumb and fingers of marfh- 
mallow leaves, and flowers cut 
fmall, and pour upon them a pint 
of boiling water; after it has 
ftcod fome time, ftrain it, and 
add an ounce of honey ; if mal- 
lows cannot be had, pellitory of 
the wall, letruce, and even {pin- 
nage, may be ufed in its ftead.’ 
7. As long as the patient isable, 
he fhould fit up out of bed, at leatt 
one hour of the day, Jonger if he 
can bear it, and lefs if he cannot 
bear it fo long, but he fhould not 
be raifed while he is fweating. 

8. His bed fhould be conftantly 
made everWday, and his fheets and 
linen fhould be changed every two 


5 days, 
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days, taking, however, the greateft with a diforder of the ftomach, they 
Care that they are dry, even as tin- fhould take three dofes daily of the 
der. _ following prefcription : 

Nothing conduces more to conti- ‘ One ounce of the bef e/uis's 
nue a fever, than keeping the fick ‘ bark in fine powder, divided iato 
conftantly in bed, and refufing him ‘ fixteen equal parts.’ 

a conftant fupply of frefh linen, They muit nor return to their Ja- 
though an unhappy prejudice has bour too foon. 

eftablithed a contrary notion, to 
the lofs of many thoufand lives 
that might otherwife have been pre- 
ferved. 

The obfervance of thefe fimple 
rules. has radically cured many 
acute difeafes without other medi- 
cal affitance, and it will certainly 
mitigate them all, and render other Account of an uncommon Animal 
affifiance, when it can be had, more avbhich lives upon the Valitneria, 
effectual. a Plant that grows in the Rhine.f 

Difeafes are not to be expelled at 
once by rough and precipitate T HE Valifneria has no cavities 
ufage; they muft have their cer- on its flalks or branches, for the 
tain career and courfe, and violent reception of infects ; but there is a 
medicines fhorten this courfe only fafe and deep hollow at the bafe of 
by killing the patient. every leaf, and in this there lives 

When the fick is recovering, he in the ufual way an animal which 
muft not be impatient to recover appears like a lamp of Jelly. My 
ftrength by eating folid food of friend affures me this creature is 
high flavour, and iuppofed nourifh- hitherto unknown in the world ; 
ing qualities. He fhould encreafe you will therefore excufe me of te- 
the quantity by degrees, and when dioufnefs, if the joint confideratioa 

the fever is compleatly terminated, of its novelty, and the fingularity 
eat {paringly of white meats, light of its form, make me particular in 
broth, and iifh plainly ¢reffed. the defcription.------- -After many 

In ,proportion to the abatement changes of fituation, in which we 
of the fever, the patient fhould alfo had feen thefe creatures tolerably 
lefflen the quantity of his drink; well, we cut off the plant jut by 
he fhould eat little and often ; he the root, and, after fixing it by the 
fhould chew his folid food very cutend, by the help ot a piece of 
well ; he fhould go abroad as foon pitch, to the middle of a fhallow 
as he is able ; if he rides, it fhould veffel of white earthen ware, we 
be before his principal meal; and cut off all the leaves near their 
all exercife fhould rather be taken bafe, and then added water to about 
before that meal, than after it; he half an inch over thetops. In this 
fhould eat very little food at night; pofition all was expofed to view ; 
he fhould not remain in bed above we placed the veffe! in a window, 
eight hours; the fwelling of the where the full fun fhone upon it, & 
legs and ancles, which ufually hap- keeping our eyes figadily on the 
pens about this time, will go off of creatures, foon became thoroughly 
itfelf ; it is not neceflary the pa- acquainted with their form & ceco- 
tients fhould go to ftool every day; nomy. 

but they fhould not be withoutone There was one of thefe infe&s 

above two orthree; on the third ineach of the hollows, and while 

day they fhould have aglyfter, and ina flate of rett, the appearance of 
fooner if they feel hotor puffed up, all was perfectly alike; each feemed 
if they are reitlefs, or have painsin a lump of blueifh gelatinous mat- 
the head. ; ter, rifing into a convexity in the 
If they continue weak withfome middle, but with no other deter- 
irregular fever from time to time, minate form: When the diitur- 
bance 

+ Sce an Account cf this Plant in the Weekly Amufement for 1764, Page 487, 


[For the method of treating par- 
ticular difeafes, we refer to the 
book, which we earneftly recom- 
mend to the public of every clafs 
and denomination, but efpecialiy 
country practitioners in phyiic. | 
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bance of pouring the water, and 
moving the veffel was over, the fun 
warmed thecreatures into new life, 
and we faw them all in motion. 

The firft change in their form 
was the appearance of a little open- 
ing on the top of each: It was very 
difficult to fee how this was brought 
about, but it feemed owing to a ge- 
neral retra¢tion of the parts around. 
Soon after this, a kind of pyramid 
began to fhew its fummit in the 
centre of the hole : This was of a 
fine red colour; it enlarged, and 
thruft itfelf farther up by degrees, 
till at length it more than equalled 
the whole bulk of the body in its 
other flate, and the gelatinous mat- 
ter feemed to diminifh in quantity 
by degrees as this heightened, till at 
the end this pyramid was all that 
appeared in the place of the whole. 
While we were admiring this 
change of appearance, a much 
firanger offered itfelf: We faw the 
{mooth furface by degrees rife into 
ribs and ridges ;_ we faw thefe ele- 
vate themfelves higher and higher ; 
we faw a frefh opening at the fum- 
mit of the body, which before ter- 
minated ina fharp point, and we 
faw the feveral ribs in motion. 

It was not long before we found 
thefe were notrifings of a continued 
furface, but feparate and detached ; 
they opened, they feparated from 
oue another; the aperture at the 
top grew larger ; and although they 
all {eparated, falling down every 
way like fo many rays from a cen- 
tre, they formed a flat and very 
beautiful orbicular figure. In this 
new appearance, fo perfectly dif- 
tinct from all the others, cach Ani- 
mak appeared again alike, and [ 
think | never {aw any thing more 
beatiful. Each was now abouta 
third of an inch in diameter; and 
the arms, which were quite fepa- 
rate, were all in motion; they had 
a great variety of beautiful colour- 
mg, and as they played abgutin the 
un-fhine, appeared to have yet 
nore ; the ftroneeft tints were of 
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yellow, and biue, all very 
iveiy ; but the fhades of thefe in- 
termingling with one another in the 
continual quivering motion, formed 
2n inexpreflible variety. In the 
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centre of the body was a very large 
aperture, in form of a crefcent, 
which the creature frequently open- 
ed and clofed again, during the 
vibration of the arms: This, tho’ 
vaftly difproportioned in fize, feem- 
ed to me to be a mouth ; but my 
inftructor foon after found means to 
fhew me that it was only the open- 
ing into a kind of cafe or hollow, 
into which the creature received, 
and in which it detained the ani- 
mals it was about to prey upon; 
and in the centre of which was the 
real mouth, much better propor- 
tioned to the fize of the animal. 
We had not long obferved the 
Creatures in this new form, which 
reprefented them more, if not for 
their motion, rather as flowers of 


‘the plant, than as any thing of the 


animal kind, when one of them 
that had been more violent in its 
motions than all the reft, extended 
itfelf beyond the limits of its cell, 
crept abfolutely out of it, and re- 
mainci only fixed to its bottom by 
a thin and tranfparent filament, 
which formed a kind of tail toit. 
In this condition it again affumed a 
new figure and new motions; a 
part of the rays ferved it as feet for 
Fein un the flalk, and the reft 
followed its example. The whole 
now wore a very different afpect ; 
inflead of little globules of fhape- 
lefs jelly at the bottom of the cells, 
there appeared fo many radiated 
{tars afhxed to the ftalks or rudi- 
ments of the leaves near thofe cells, 
and vibrating their loofe rays ina 
very rapid, and very entertaining 
manner. A pocket-glafs, through 
which we were examining one of 
them, fell into the water: The dif- 
urbance which it occafioned had a 
very unexpected effet; in an in- 
ftant all thatwe had been admiring 
difappeared ; the creatures inflan- 
taneoufly fhrunk back into their 
holes, and each was again the fame 
fhapelefs lump of jelly that it had 
been before. 

While I was admiring the event, 
my friend explained it to me; he 
told me this gelatinous appearance 
was the ftate of reft to the animal, 
and that into which it always fhrunk 
at the appearance of danger; but 


that 
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that when every thing wasquiet, the [I was calling up to my remem- 
other was the form into which it brance the old ttory of the fafcina- 
threw itfelf, in order to feed: He tion of the rattle inake, and of the 
poured out the water which had hi- birds and other creatures on which 
therto been in the veflel, and which it preyed, inftead of avoiding run- 
was the cleareft we could get, asit ning intoits mouth. My friend now 
was only intended for giving usa directed my eye towards one of the 
view of the creatures, and in the animals that was in full vigour, and 
place of it he put fome that had had its rays in a very quick vibra- 
drained from among the bundle of tion; he made me obferve that this 
the plants, and threw three or four motion was not even in this cafe 
ftalks of them intoit. The other in all of them, but only in about 
fluid had contained no infeéts, but two thirds of the number. We faw 
this was inhabited by a multitude the fpaces between thefe and thofe 
of different fhapes and forms ; they which remained at reft, at every in- 
{wam about nimbly in every part; terval, and we faw the water pour- 
and their motion, inftead of deter- ing through thefe in a continued 
ring, invited the others out fooner flream, and with fome degree of ra- 
than they would otherwife have ap- pidity: On continuing the eye very 
peared. earneftly towards the upper part of 
The veffel was placed in a full the animal, we faw that the motion 
light, and we could fee all was continued in the water, and 
that paffed in it. It was not many in fine we perceived that the repea- 
moments after the whole had been ted vibration of thefe rays in a cer- 
placed for obfervation, when the tain direction formed a kind of cur- 
rays of the infects at the bafes of rent or whirlpool in the water about 
the feveral leaves of the plant were the animal, drawing it from an ex- 
all difplayed as they had been be- tent fomewhat larger than the cir- 
fore, and they wereinflantly thrown cumference of the whole animal 
into the fame kind of vibratory mo- tothe centre of the body, and throw- 
tion, but with more rapidity. The ing it out again at the apertures be- 
intent and ufe of this was now evi- tween the moving rays and thofe 
dent ; it was not, as it had at firft which lay at reft. 
appeared, an act of wantonnefsand © What appeared an aét of choice 
play, but of great ufe tothe crea- in the little creatures which ferved 
ture. The animalcules that had as.a prey to this devourer, now ap- 
been inhabitants of the water, and peared a neceflity, the whirlpool 
many others which had adhered to torced with it all that was little e- 
the italks of the plant thrown into noughtobetaken withinits motions, 
it, and had now quitted them, fwam and all were carried to the flaugh- 
about together in every part; they ter. ; 
were of a great variety of kinds In this view we began to examine 
and different fizes, but the largeft the manner of feeaing more nar- 
of them bore no proportion to the rowly: If the creature carried down 
fize of the infeéts which were the with the current of the water, were 
immediate objects of our obferva- very fmall, it was fuffered to pafs 
tion: As they floated about at li- through with the water, and was 
berty, it appeared very odd to us at let loofe: If a little larger, its fate 
firft, to fee them run into deflruc- depended on the part of the body 
tion every moment ; they were all on which it fell; if near the large 
indifcriminately the prey of the opening, which may be called a 
animal under obfervation ; but asit falfe mouth, in the centre of the 
did not go out of its place after creature’s body, it was taken into 
them, it appeared odd that fo many it; if at a greater diftance, no 
fell into its reach: Whenever we pains was taken to fecure it, but it 
obferved any of thefe fwimming was carried off again: if a larger ani- 
along near one of the larger, iton malcule offered the fcene was diffe- 
a fudden, inftead of avoiding the rent; if it fell immediately mto the 
danger, darted itfelf down uponit. mouth, it was fwallowed - the 
others ; 
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Others ; but if towards an edge of 
the body, and out of its reach, the 
rays ferved in the place of hands, 
and ftopped it from rolling off, and 
drawing themielves inward, thruftit 
toward the aperture till it was re- 
ceived into it. 

The variety of creatures that of- 
fered themfelves as prey to thefe 
voracious animals afforded us yet 
more Opportunity of admiring the 
provifion the author of nature has 
made for the meaneft of his works ; 
and indeed we had great reafon to 
join in'the truth of the old obfervati- 
on, that his wifdom is no where fo 
much feen as in the minuteft of his 
creatures. We fixed our eyes upon an 
animalcule of larger than ordinary 
fize; its figure was fomewhat likethat 
of a fhrimp, its bignefs equal to one 
third of that of the creatures we 
were obferving, and it was furnifhed 
not only with legs, but with a kind 
of fins for {wimming; its motions 
were nimble, and its form had an ap- 
pearance of robuitnefs and ftrength ; 
we had feen this many times cro- 
fing the little whirlpools formed by 
the rays of thefe creatures, and con- 
tinuing his couarfe over them uncon- 
cernedly, while the Icfler animal- 
cules that were about it were all 
drawn in and devoured. 

_ At length a new {fcene prefented 
itfelf: The creature which had fo 
often fwam over the current formed 
by the rays of this animal, with a 
perfect negleét, paffed much nearer 
the body of one of them, this chanced 
to be that individual which was 
moft perfectly under our eye ; the 
incident was fortunate for us, the 
event very furprifing. The creature 
no fooner found the other within 
ats circle, than it clofed upon it ; 
all the rays were in an inflant drawn 
up together ; and formed a kind of 
pyramid, fuch as they had done in 
their firft appearance, only thicker 
and fhorter, the body of the viim 
was enclofed within the hollow, 
but its head appeared out of the 
extremity. The conflict was long 
and cbftinate, the viétim trying to 
difengage its body, the deftroyer to 
draw it in farther; we could fee 
when the ftrength of the lefler crea- 


Account of an uncommon Animal which lives upon the Vali/neria. 


ture failed, it had recourfe to i's 
mouth, anda kind of forked claw$ 
like thofe of the lobfter, with which 
it would bite pinch and wound the 
rays, but all efforts were vain, the 
devourer perfifiled, and at length 
drew in the whole prey; it was 
the bufinefs of fome moments to 
gorge it: the creature retained the 
pyramidical for fome time, and af- 
terwards the body might be feen dif- 
tended as if full, andtherays, tho’ 
fpread open as before, had very lit- 
tle motion. 

We direé&ted our obfervations to 
another that was yet hungry, and 
after a repetition of all we had feen 
in this, had the opportunity of a 
yet more odd appearance; among 
the creatures that fwam about in 
the water, one of the very largeft 
kind feemed a fpecies of the bivalve 
fhell fith ; it was muchof the fhape 
of a mufcle, but it appeared fingu- 
lar, that inftead of keeping at the 
bottom, as thofe fhell-fifh do, it 
carried its flight covering all about 
with it. One of thefe at length 
came in the way of the general de- 
itroyer, it had often croffed the 
whirlpool, as the other unhurt and 
unregarding: But this was a new 
trial ; it moved clofe over the fur- 
face of the body, the rays all in- 
ftantly clofed upon it, and though 
not long enough to cover it entire- 
ly, kept it firm upon the body. By 
degrees lefs and lefs of it ap- 
peared above their points: The 
work was lone, butin the end it 
was wholly taken in. A few mo- 
ments more fhewed us the rays, as 
in the former cafe, after gorging 
the large creature, thrown down 
again, and very languid in their 
motions; but jn this the appearance 
fill was different, the body appeared 
bloted vaitly more than its natural 
fize with the included prey, and the 
creature appeared uneafy, and by 
feveral motions fhewed itfelf eager 
to difgorge what it had tooravenouf- 
ly fwallowed: I thought of the cafe 
of the ferpent we are told of by 
fome of the naturalifis, that having 
fucked down an hedge- hog, perifhed 
by the wounds ofits prickles. The 
cule however here was otherwife, 
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the fhell-fifh was not fwallowed 
down the throat or received into 
the ftomach, it had only been taken 
into the great hollow in the centre 
of which the mouth is placed, and 
the motions and contortions that 
we obferved in the creature, wer 

not the effects of pain, but of its 
turning the unweildy creature 
about, in order to get at every part 
of it with more facility ; after a few 
moments, the large aperture or 
failfe mouth opened, and out was 
thrown what appeared at firit fight 
to be the whole creature that had 
been fwallowed, but a nearer exa- 
mination fhewed it to be only the 
fhell. Itis not eafy to conceive by 
what meansa creature, fo unpro- 
vided of what might feem the necef- 
fary organs for fuch a purpofe} had 
loofened and taken out the body 
of fo robuft an infect from out its 
fhell ; but it was done completely. 
In the larger fhell-fifh the body is 
fixed to the covering by a very 
ftrong ligament; it is probably in 
the fame manner, though different 
in degree, that this minute creature 
is faftened; and there appeared no 
means by which the animal that 
we had feen preying on it, could 
remove it. 

I was in great aftonifhment at the 
whole form and function of the ani- 
mal; | took it to bea creature /ui 
generis, but M——---s aflured me 
otherwife, the fpecies he told me 
was wholly unknown, andits fingu- 
larities many and furprizing, but it 
belongs I find, to the clais of the 
fea nettles a gelatinous animal found 
floating on the water, and fo called 
from ftinging the flefh ; and is not 
unlike, in fome refpects, to that 
beautiful fpecies frequent in the 
Weft-Indies, and defcribed by a 
philofophical genius in the traniac- 
tions of the Royal Society, under 
the name of the animal flower; 
though its double mouth, its tail 
that fixes it to its placc, and mott 
other of its fingular characters are 
perfectly different. 


Humorous Letter on the Prefent Age. 


POETS have diftinguifhed fevera] 
periods of time by the name of 
the golden, the filver, the brazen, 
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and the iron ages; but I believe 
it would puzzle any one to aflign a 
proper name for the present age that 
we live in. 

When we behold the fums of gold 
heaped up by fome men, which flow 
to them as from a hidden {pring ; 
when we fee our tawdry journeymen 
and {fpruce apprentices decked out 
with lace on their waiftcoats ; and 
our kitchen wenches with gold in 
their ears or on their fingers, we 
are tempted to call this the golden 
age; but when we are told that in 
he age fo called by the poets, the 
people were richer in virtue than in 
wealth, we muit confefs our error ; 
and when we fee the rich few more 
than counter-ballanced by the mul- 
titude of ftarving artizans, and dif- 
banded unprovided for foldiers and 
feamen, we are then apt to cail this 
the pennylefs Oe. 

When we hear the 4/ver tongues 
of fome well-feed Counfellors, and 
fee the melodious fquallers of the 
feveral opera-houtes, gathering 
crowns and half-crownsalmott fafter 
than they can count them; when 
we fee flver buckles in the fhoes of 
barbers boys, and two and feven- 
penny halfpenny taylors; /lver 
watches in the pockets of porters, 
hackney coachmen, hackney wri- 
ters, and coffee-boys ; //ver bands 
and filver lace around the fhallow 
Nivernois hats, which cover the 
fhallower blockheads of our Fren- 
chified fops ; f/ver buttons on the 
coats of our oltlers, jockies, horfe- 
courfers, and bum-bailifis; /A/ver 
tankards and mugs in the bars of 
our fat ale-wives; //ver tea-fpoons 
and fugar-tongs on the tea-boards of 
our very green-itall ladies, and cof- 
ter-mongers ; and //ver lace on the 
liveries of infolent bepowdered 
footmen; then we are apt to con- 
clude that the mines of Potofi and 
Peru empty all their contents in 
this metropolis, and that we may 
ftile this the Ziver age; but when 
we fearch fruitlefsly for the virtues 
which adorned even that age, dege- 
nerate as it was from the golden 
one, we are forced to confefs this 
may be more properly ftiled the 
tawdry age, the extravagant age, o¥ 
the ridiculous age. 
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442 Letter {vem a Chinefe refiaing 

Neither can the prefent age be 
calied either the drazen age or the 
iron age, fince it is ablolutely a 
compound of both. The érazez age 
is typified in the drazen fronts of 
the over - bearing brow - beating 
Counfellor, the infolent foldier, the 
pampered domeftic, the trading 
magutrate, the Scotch pack-man, 
the tortune-hunting Hibernian, and 
the canting field-preacher, down to 
the door-keeper ofa park or garden, 
or a valet de chambre to an afs or 
an elephant. The iron age 1s evi- 
dent in the hearts of mercilefs cre- 
ditors, who would willingly keep 
their debtors in a gaol till they 
come out feet foremoft; in fore- 
fitallers and monopolizers, who 
grind the face of the poor, and 
itarve the public, to enrich them- 
felves; in opprefiive maiters, unjuft 
guardians, avaritious parents, and 
tyrannick hufbands.---1 have not 
mentioned the hearts of ladies, 
which their lovers fometimes fa 
are of irom, fince experience hat 
fhewn, in this ccmplying age, that 
moft of them are of wax, yielding 
to zinolt every impreitiion, and 
enly commendable when a man of 
is itamped thereon. 

‘he pleader who dreams over his 
‘e°3; the preacher who fets his 
#0.) nee a inoring at his fermon ; 
the hireling who writes dull pane- 
gyrics on duli minifers, or defcants 
upon the utility of Florida turf; the 
weighty citizen who would fooner 
crack his creditthan a joke; and 
the fiiit formal fhopkeeper, who, 
like the crocodile, has not one joint 
in his back-bone, but muft bend all 
together; are all emblems of a /ea- 
Gen ULC» 

In fine, examine how far we will, 
this is an age of fuch inconfften- 
Cies that it can have no proper name 
applied to it, unlefs we call it the 
new age; for it is certainly fuch an 
age as was never feen before. 


Letter j:::2 a Chinefe refiding in Lon- 
Goniois Priendin China; defertb- 
ing the Mannersof the French. 


i May, upon another occafion, 
point out what is moft ftrikingly 


in Londonto bis Friend in China. 


abfurd in other countries; J fhall 
at prefent confine myfelf only to 
France. The firft national peculi- 
arity a traveller meets upon enter- 
ing that kingdom, is an odd fort of 
a ftaring vivacity in every eye, 
not excepting even the children ; 
the people, it feems, have got it 
into their heads thatthey have more 
wit than others, and fo ftare in or- 
der to look fmart. 

I know not how it happens, but 
there appears a fickly delicacy in 
the faces of their fineft women. 
This may have introduced the ufe 
of paint, and paint produces wrin- 
kles; fo that a fine lady fhall leok 
like a hag at twenty-three. But as 
in fome meafure they never appear 
young, ‘fo it may be equally aflerted, 
that they actually think themfelves 
never old; a gentle Mifs fhall pre- 
pare for new congquefts at fixty, 
fhall hobble a rigadoon when fhe 
can fcarce walk without acrutch, 
fhe fhall affe&t the girl, play her 
fan and her eyes, and talk of fen- 
timents, bleeding hearts, and ex- 
piring for love, when actually dying 
with age. Like a departing phi- 
lofopher, fhe attempts to oe. her 
lait moments the moft brilliant of 
her life. 

Their civility to firangers is what 
they are chiefly proud of; and to 
confefs fincerely, their beggars are 
the very politeft beggars I ever 
knew; 1n other places a traveller 
is addreffed with a piteous whine, 
or a fturdy folemnity, but a French 
beggar fhall afk your charity with 
avery genteel bow, and thank 
you for it with a fimile and a 
fhrugg. 

Another inftance of this people’s 
breeding | muft not forget. An 
Englifhman would not ipeak his 
native language in a company of 
foreigners where he was fure that 
nene underftood him; a travelling 
Hottentot himfelf would be filent 
if acquainted only with the language 
of his country; but a Frenchman 
fhal! talk to you whether you under- 
fiand his language or not; never 
troubling his head whether you have 
learned French, itil he keeps up the 
converfation, fixes his eye full on 
your 


Extra from the] 


your face, and afks a thoufand quel- 
tions, which he anfwers himfelf 
for want of a more fatisfa€tory re- 


But their civility to foreigners is 
not half fo great as their admiration 
ofthemfeives. Tvery thing that be- 
longs to them and their nation 1s 
great; magnificent beyond expref- 
jion ; quite romantic ! every garden 
is a paradife, every hovel a palace, 
and every womananangel. They fhut 
their eyes clofe, throw their mouths 
wide open, and cry out in rapture: 
Sacre! Whar beauty! O Ciel, 
what tafte! mort de ma vie, what 
grandeur ! was ever any people like 
ourfelves:! we are the nation of 
men, and all the reft no better than 
two-legged barbarians. 

I fancy the French would make 
the beft cooks in the world, if they 
had but meat; as it 1s, they can 
drefs you out five different difhes 
from a neitle-top, feven from adock 
leaf, and twice as many from a 
frog’s haunches ; thefe eat prettily 
enough when one is a little ufed to 
them, are eafy of digeflion, and fel- 
dom overload the ilomach with 
crudities. ‘They feldom dine under 
feven hot difhes ; it is true, indeed, 
with allthis magnificence, they fel- 
dom {pread a clothbefore their guefts ; 
but in thatI cannot be angry with 
them; fince thofe who have got no 
linen on their backs, may very 
well be excufed for wanting it upon 
their tables. 

Even religion itfelf lofes its fo- 
lemnity among them. Upon their 
roads, at about every five miles dif- 
tance, you fee an image of the Vir- 
gin Mary dreffed up in grim head- 
cloths, painted cheeks, and an old 
red petticoat; before her a lamp is 
of:en feen burning, at which, with 
the faint’s menens tn I have fre- 
quently lighted my pipe. Inflead of 
the Virgin you are fometimes pre- 
{ented with crucifix, at other times 
with a wooden Saviour, fitted out in 
complete garniture, with fponge, 
fpear, nails, pincers, hammer, bees- 
wax, and vinegar-bottle. Some of 
thefe images, 1 have been told came 
gown fram heaven; if fo, in hea- 
ven they have but bungling work- 
een 
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In pafiing throuch their towne, 
you frequently fee the men fitting 
attheir doors knitting ftockings, 
while the care of cultivating the 
ground and pruning the vines falls 
to the women. This is perhaps 
the reafon why the fair fex are 
granted fome peculiar priviledges 
in this country ; particularly, when 
they can get horfes, of riding with- 
out a fide-faddle. 

But I begin to think you may find 
this defcription pert and dull e- 
nough; perhaps it is fo, yet in ge- 
neral it is the manner in which the 
French ufually defcribe foreigners ; 
and it is but juft to force a part of 
that ridicule back” upon them, 
which they attempt to lavifh on 


others- 
Adieu. 


Extra® from the North Briton. 
No. 155. 


“* Many noble perfonages were 
Coun/fellors in Name, but the POWER 
and AUTHORITY remained in a 
FEW, whofe refolutions and determi- 
nations were bronght to table for 
COUNTENANCE and EXECUTION, 
not for DEBATE or DELIBERATION} 
and those who oppofed them, nay thafe 
avho did not contribute to the furthe- 
rance of their defigns, though orherwife 
perjons of great honour and abilities, 
were fo far from being employed, that 
they were NEGLECTED and DISe 
COUNTENANCED,” 


Remontftrance of the State of 
the Kingdom, 1641. 


“7 NORTH BRITON. 


> 


PPHERE was atime, I will con- 

fefs it, when the retreat of Mr. 
Pitt from bvufinefs appeared to me 
in the fame light, as would the de- 
fertionofa foldier from his poftwhen 
the aétion became moft warm. It 
bore an appearance of a daftardly de- 
{fpair, to withdraw when his country 
ftood moft in need of his affiftance ; 
and /eemed to betray a want of that 
magnaminity which, upon more fo- 
ber refieétion, lam now fully con- 
vinced is the true charaéteriitic of 
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that virtuous, confummate flatel- 

man and patriot. The continuance 
of a great, of a popular, of an ho- 
neft man in place, after his advice 
comes to be treated with difregard, 

is attended with /ata/ confequences 
to the community ; although that 
of a perfon of moderate talents and 
fame, in the fame circumitances, 

may be immaterial : Becauie, when 

the people have once placed their 
confidence, relying upon their fa- 
vourite, they become carele{s as to 
matters of adminiftration.. Uncon- 
ftitutiona!l meafures may efcape their 
obfervation ; and fZould they ob- 
ferve them, yet, fuch is their defe- 
rence tothe wifdom and integrity 
of their minifer, they will rather 
diftruit their own judgment, than 
admit a notion that any thing can 
be wrong, where his opinion is /up- 
pofed to prevail. Thus, will his pre- 
fence fanétify what he never recom- 
mended; and he will come, at 
leneth, to be condemned for errors 
which he never actually committed. 
It is his duty, therefore, when neg- 
leGted in council, to let the world 
know it, that the people may have 
a better /ook - out, knowing their 
trufty Pilot to have no longer the 
guidance of the helm. For this 
Reafon it is, Mr. North Briton, 
that, however great my veneration 
for that upright and _ illuftrious 
Prince, whofe humanity and love 
for his native country, did induce 
him fo warmly to intereft himfelf to 
Jabour with iuch uncommon zeal, 
in promoting a coalition of contend- 
ing parties, and to draw our great 
patriot once more into afion; yet, 
Sir, mult lever applaud the fteadi- 
neis and wifdom of the man who 
firmly withftood fo powerful a {oli- 
citation.---Are the people of Great 
Britain fallen fo low, that the good 
or bad adminiftration of their af- 
fairs fhall depend upon the diffen- 
tions, the agreements, or the recon- 
ciliations of half a dozen families? 
if Pompey and Cefar fall out, muit 
the republic perifh? --- After fuch 
a wanton facrifi¢ce of blood, of 
treaiure, of glory, made by the la! 

efpicable peace; after the unnatu- 
ralinfringement upon the liberty 
of the fubject; after nearly filenc- 
ing the prefs, and many other fe- 


vere blows given to the conftitution, 
(fofevere, that I venture to fay, it 
never fuffered fo much within the 
fame compafs of time, and a parli- 
ament regularly meeting, even dur- 
ing the domination of the regal Stu- 
arts!) tell me, Mr. North Briton, 1s 
fatisfaction for all thefe to be made, 
by difmiffing of one brother, whilit 
the other {till remains in poffeffion 
of almoft fovereign-power? and by 
permitting another, (for 1 am fure he 
afeed leave) to retire from Office, 
gorged with the fpoils of his country 
tothe management of his own e- 
ftate? of an eftate, which out of 
the ruins of his country, has over- 
grown any thing minifterial in that 
way, which the prefent age can re- 
member ! Can any thing afford fu- 
ture evil-minded State-Craft{men, 
{tronger encouragement to abufe 
their truft, and ruin their country, 
than an affurance of full Jecurity a- 
gainft law ; and, that they may dif- 
appear with impunity, whenever it 
is their convenience, wallowing in 
riches and bedecked with titles, 
though covered, indeed, withpopu- 
lar odium and eternal infamy ?---[ 
would not fay loaded, becaufe the 
hardened villain who betrays his 
country, can never feel the lofs of 
reputation ! --- [am fure, Sir, you 
will never think a Difmiffion from an 
office, a punifhment in any refpeat, 
adequate to the iniquity of fuch de- 
linquents ; or that a permitted Re- 
treat is any fort of punifhment 
whatever. For my part, Mr. North 
Briton, I fhall everlook up to the 
good old method of Impeachment, 
to that Tribunal before which Laud, 
Strafford, and other Monfters of Op- 
prefjion, ftood trembling & abafhed. 
The very tyrants themfelves of this 
kingdom, who lavifhed the public 
wealth upon their Minions and Sy- 
cophants, have often in their dif- 
pleafure, confifcated the eitates of 
theie wretches, and forced them to 
return their ill-gotten wealth into 
the public fore. Iliegal and-arbi- 
trary foever the manner, yet public 
juftice was done; and fhall a people 
tamed through the world for the 
fuperior excellence of their govern- 
ment, for the equity of their jaws, 
enter intoa /neaking compromife with 
the worft of their tellow. fubjects ? 
Shail 








Shall they permit a fet of pyrates, 
who by mean ftealth crept into fome 
of their fortrefies, and held them to 
their great terror and annoyance; 
fhall they, I fay, after having now 
rendered their garrifons untenable 
by thefe wretches, permit them not 
only to march out with the onours 
of war, but, to carry of their plun- 
der befides ? 
Hail, gracious Britain, alike 
favourable to thy foreign and do- 
meftic enemies! but too forgetful, 
methinks, that an extreme of cle- 
mency is very often the eight of in- 
jufiice. ‘The pardoning of a few 
guilty, muft ac length produce the 
moft general pePravity ; for, 
man wi// tranferefs if he once finds 
he can do it with impunity. Howe- 
ver, I could wifh that this difpofi- 
tion to pardon did REALLY arile 
from a clemency of nature ;_be- 
caufe, where that is, virtue muft al- 
fo be ; and he who feels fo tender- 
ly foran INDIVIDUAL, will not be 
infenfible when the wHoLe is con- 
cerned. But,I fear, our backward- 
nefs to punifh ftate villians, ever 
fince the death of King William, 
is founded in alow, grovelling felf- 
love. Thofe who have power dif- 
courage the dottrine of puntfhing ; 
not knowing how foon it may be 
their own turn to fuffer by a prece- 
dent which they themfelves con- 
fented to. Unfuccefsful as King Wil- 
liam was in his wars, yet the pea- 
ces he made were advantageous, 
becaufe HE MADE THEM HIMSELF} 
and no bungling overgrown favorite, 
or duke, dared diétate to Him what 
was beft for the interefts of Euiope. 
Thofe of the following reigns were 
fcandalous, though our fuccefles 
were generally great, becaufe MADE 
BY MINISTERS ALONE. Had Har- 
ley, Belliigbroke, and other miniiters 
been brought to juitice, we fhould 
have had better peaces fince. Why 
they were not fomeaw/igs muft know! 
who (for well as I love them I mutt 
{peak my fentiments) began, I fear, 
to forelee this. branch of bufineis 
ready to fall into their own hands, 
and did not chufe to clog, or em- 
barrafs it, with the difagreeable ap- 
pre! enfions of axes and balters ! 
Great, Mr. North Briton, is the 
widom and comprehenfien of our 
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laws! but I am fearful that thofe 
laws which were framed for the pu- 
nifhment of men who mifbe- 
haved in public employments, were 
better calculated to anfwer thofe 
purpofes in the ages of Gothic 
fimplicity, than in thofe of vice 
and refin¢tment; and that an im- 
peachment is with the greateft dif- 
ficulty agreed to, and if agreed to, 
very feldom anfwers the end in mo- 
dern times. The failure of 
— Sir, when feveral of the 
oman egrcat-officers of ftate were 
charged with mifdemeanour in their 
ftations, afforded Gracchus an op- 
portunity of giving the Patrican in- 
tereft the mott deadly blow it ever 
received ; by transferring from them 
to the equeitrian order the judicial 
power in thofe cafes: And Cicero 
{o iar approved of the change, from 
the backwardnefs which he faw in 
the Patricians to punifh each other, 
that when Sylla had reftored the 
latter to their judicial power, he 
wifhed itin the Knights again. Juf- 
tice, then, upon public offenders 
of this clafs being fo difficult by 
way of impeachment (ariling, asit 
fhould feem, from felf-love in thofe 
in authority, and the known parti- 
ality of mankind to thofe of their 
own order, let us fee how extenfive 
and fufficient the laws are, in cafes 
where the public fuffers by depri- 
ving any individual of his liberty in 
oppolition to law. An aéction lies 
for the party injured ; the jury is 
to aflefs the damages ; and the nar- 
row lawyer will inform them, that 
the inconvenience, expence, and 
other loffes, fullained by the plain- 
tiff, conflirute the meafure of thefe 
damages: That is, the public is 
injured, and fo is a private perfon ; 
and that thejury, entirely overlook- 
ing the infult to the public, is to 
have no regard whatfoever to any 
thing but the particular fufierer. 1 
will tel! that lawyer, that an action 
for faife imprifonment is a popular 
action, although not clafied amongtt 
them: That, the community is in- 
terefted in feverely punifhing the 
perion who lays any ot his Majeity’s 
fubjecits under illegal conftraint : 
‘T hat the general liberty is wounded 
through the fides of the particular 
fufferer: And,that the recompence 
fhould 
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fhould be of fuch a fize as may fa- 
tisfy not only the plaimtiff, but the 
Public alfo; efpecially, too, as it 
is now very wel) known that the de- 
fendant never pays the damages 
himfelf, but that they come from 
the minifter——I mean the treafury. 
So that juries fhould not mea- 
fure the damages by the fufferings 
of the plaintiff, but the heinoufnels 
of the infult upon the Public: And 
\-houch the Public itlelf, in effeét, 
pays for the infult offered to itfelf, 
vet the very name of large damages 
may be fome check upon thefe flate 
jnguifitors. 

Our anceftors, Mr. North Briton, 
were brave, honeft, hofpitable, and 
humane, yet they were not fo vici- 
oufly tender-hearted as to fpare the 
great Delinquent; butimpeachments 
were voted, where there was any 
fort of foundation for fuch a trial: 
but now, Sir, things are fo chan- 
ged, that the method of impeach- 
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ment, from the difficulties attending. 


it, is fearce to be hoped for; and 
private actions are found unequal to 
the end the damages not being 
paid by theinjurer, but by theinjured; 
that is, the Peblic. What fhall we 
fay to the authors of all thefe evils, 
when they are fo fingularly conde- 
{cendine as to compound with their 
country for the many enormities they 
have committed; and will bear, 
that a few honeft men, fhall, at 
length, be employed! Shall they, 
Sir, be admitted to fuch compofi- 
tion ? Shall they, Sir, recetve a kind 
of compliment for not having done 
more mifchief in their departments, 
when they well knew, that to pre 

cipitate their country’sruin would 
piocure them too fpeedy a difcharge 
from their Scotch maiter? Are 
thefe men fit to fitin council with 
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yet, where cunning but fhallow 
lawyers have rendered them dark 
and perplexed? I am fure, Mr. 
North Briton, they will not; for, 
this would be the decpelt crimina~ 





An Inftance of Self-Government. 


tion of themfelves: And yet thefes 
Sir, are the works which the peo- 
ple of England juftly expeét from 
Mr. Pitt, fhould they once more hap- 
pily fee him employed. When Whigs 
are in, they expect them to be real 
ly, and not nominally fo. In fhort, 
Mr. Pitt muft be allowed the weight 
in council which his capacity, in- 
teprity, and experience confeffedly 
challenge: On no other terms can 
he enter into action: For, we are 
well affured that that great man will 
never proftitute his name to draw 
public refpeét upon a body of har- 
dened, atrocious offenders. 
I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 


A WHIG. 
An Infance of Self-Government. 


WHEN the great Scipio the Ro- 

man General, was purfuing his 
conquefts in Spain, a noble and 
beautiful lady was made his captive. 
He was in the prime of life, and 
had a relith for pleafure, and might 
have us’d his flave as he pleas’d. He 
was {mitten with her beauty, and 
acquainted her with it, but fhe re- 
ceiv’d him with horror, declared fhe 
was pre-engag’d to one of her own 
country, and even produc’d her lo- 
ver to plead with his potent rival. 
Scipio heard them with uneafinefs, 
appear’d irrefolute, but {aid he would 
declare his mind at another inter- 
view. The time came, the General 
took his feat, the guards attended, 
and the lady and her lover threw 
themfelves at his feet all in tears, 
under the greateft apprehenfions 
and perplexity. The foldiers them- 
{elves were moved with pity. Then 
Scipio rifing from his feat, hfted the 
lovers from the ground join’d their 
hands, dried their tears and made 
them for ever happy in each other. 
This was a greater action than win- 
ning a battle: No man was great e- 
nough to conquer Scipio, but Scipio 
conquered himfelf. * \ | 


An experienced Remedy for the cure of 
Grease in Horfes Heels. 


TAKEa quart of fmith’s wath, 
_~ which they quench their irons 
in, and pound two ounces of refin 
inte 





An experienced Remedy for the Cure of Greafe in Horfes Heels. 


into it the over-night, ftirring it 
often; in the morning early clear 
the rack and manger, and ftratning 


off the liquor, give it the horfe in 


a drenching-horn; tie him up to 
the rack,. that he may not come at 
the litter to eat of it ; let him conti- 
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nue {fo for a full hour; then let him be 
taken out, and walked about for 
near anotherhour; afterwards feed 
and ufe him as ufual. 

‘This remedy, which is a very ea- 
fy one, isto be repeated for three or 
four mornings fucceilively. 
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SeLect Pieces of Porrry. 


A Morwninc-Rapsopy. 


HE village-cock, with piercing 
notes, 
The dappled dawn’s approach denotes, 
Rife, Damon, rife, the call obey, 
And bafk in Phebus’ earlieit ray. 
But while we gaze with raptur’d eye, 
And Nature’s lovelieft fcenes defcry, 
Let every lovely fcene impart 
Some moral lecture to the heart. 
Whether we view the fun’s bright 
blaze, 
And on the purple ether gaze ; 
Or bend to earth our wand’ring looks 
To flow’ry meads and. purling brooks ; 
Above, beneath, and all around, 
We'll mingle fight with thought pro- 
found ;_ 
And ev'ry leaf, and ev’ry fpray 
Shall wifdom to the foul convey. 
Behold t#€ dawn in bluthes breaks, 
And all the eaft with crimfon ftreaks : 
The clouds their fleecy fkirts untold, 
Now ting’d with azure, purple, gold ; 
And now the fun his beam unfhrouds, 
And fcatters wide the gaudy clouds : 
Thofe clouds he ting’d with diftant rays, 
Now fade before the bright’ ning blaze. 
So life’s enjoyments lovely feem, 
When glitt’ring in the diftant beam ; 
And ftill they drink a richer dye, 
And brighten {till approaching nigh ; 
But when we clafp, we lofe the prize, 
And all th’ aerial luftre flies. 
Now, Damon, yonder turn thine eye, 
Where fields in fair expanfion lie ; 
Fields dreft in flow’rs, all freth and gay, 
That open to the morning-ray. 
The little lark unfolds his wings, 
And {wiftly foars, and-fweetly fings ; 
Along the fky his mufic floats, 
And diftant hills return the notes. 
The gilded infe@s lightly {kim 
The liquid air in gaudy trim: 
From vale to vale, from wood to wood, 
They fly, to cull their flow’ry food ; 
And fip the fpangled dews that fhake 
On ev'ry bufh, on ev'ry brake, 


Ah! feeble flutt’rers of a day, 
How fwift your pleafures pafs away ! 
A freezing blaft, a frigid fky ; 
Ye droop your tender wings, and die ! 
Let man attend, while infeé&ts preach, 
And truths of human frailty teach, 
When life is frefh in ev’ ry vein, 
Like them, he fports in pleafure’s 
train 5 
Like them, from with to wifh he ftrays, 
And round in circling revels plays; 
Till fudden, lo! the hand of death 
Impedes his courfe, & ftops his braath, 
Shall man like infeéts live ? and die 
Like infeéts too ? in worth, a fly! 
No: juftice fends a heavier doom, 
Than waits on flies beyond the tomb 3 
But if, to nobler views inclin’d, 
Virtue and truth adorn the mind, 
Like infeéts men may fall, but rife 
To angeis blifs, above the fkies., 
Now village-cries the filence break, 
The chearfui fwains to labour wake, 
Unpen their folds, and o’er the mead 
Their flocks and herds t6é pafture lead s 
They tune their mirth to ruftie founds, 
And Echo the rough fong rebounds. 
How pure and finiple are the fweets 
Difpentt in rural calm retreats ! 
The fwain falutes the rifing day, 
And hies him to the fields away ; 
With homely mirth, that time beguiles, 
He there purfues his dufty toi's ; 
At night the nut-brown bow! he 
drains, 
And counts, content, his humble gains; 
Then on his ftraw-fill’d couch he lies, 
Where golden flumbers feal his eyes. 
Through iabour, mirth, and {weet ree 
pofe, 
His ftream of life thus gently flows ! 
The hero’s palm, the pomp of kings, 
And all that fmiling fertune brings 5 
Ambition, tumult, guilt, and giare, 
Can ne'er with rural blifs compares 
But now the mounting fun difplays 
Around the fierce meridian blaze. 
Hail glorious orb"! thy heat and light, 
The life they give with joy unite ; 
Tis 
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"Tis thine, where’er we turn our eyes, 

To charm with ever-changing dies : 

With blue to tinge the diftant fcene, 

The neighb’ring fields with fprightly 

green ; 

With brown the ruffet heath to fpread, 

With gold the tow’ring mountain’s head ; 

‘The varied flow’r with ev’ry hue, 

With ev'ry tint the pendent dew. 

Thy genial beams impregnate earth, 

And give to various beauty birth, 

But thou, fuperior fun! whole ray 

Iilumes the lamp that lends us _ 

Whofe glories fhine alike difplay’ 

In cvenings mild, and peaceful fhade 

Great Lord of all! receive the praife, 

‘That man, the reaf’ning reptile, pays. 

Thy forming pow’r, thy fav’ring love, 

Is feen, around, below, above ; 

That fav’ring love, that 
ow’, 

Some tribute claim from ev’ry hour, 

© ! Iet my foul that tribute pay, 

And {till devotion prompt the lay. 

Thee let melearn from all I fee ; 

For all, my God ! is dull of thee 


forming 


On Paffing the Insotvent Acr. 
An IMPROMPTU. 


O releafe from a gaol] poor men that 
are ftarving, 
Wiuofe creditors ne’er would have had a 
brafs farthing ; 
Is an inftance of wifdom’s bright ray from 
above ; 
Such aéts of humanity all muft approve 


But when the whole land with regard you 
furvey, 

And hear the complaints that are made 
ev'ry day, 

From oppreffion, and taxes, of new and 
old date, 

The kingdom refembles a prifon of 
State. 


Since this is the cafe, I plainly obferve, 
That enlargement, is only more compafs 
topitarve, 


Againft Perfecution for Religion. 


UST priefts to inftru& the human 
race 

Humanity itfelf deface ? 
Mutt hatred’s torch light on the way, 
Left we from facred truth fhould ftray ? 
‘The man whocan compaffion fhow, 
Whofe heart can feel another’s woe, 
Can by example virtue teach, 
Seems moft perfuafively to preach, 


Secect Pitces of PorTry. 





The pedant with o’er weening pride, 
Intentto argue and decide, 

Who blows up perfecution’s flame, 
A vile impottor we fhould name, 


On an empty Purfe. 


AN man fuftain a greater curfe 

Than to poffefs an empty purfe ? 
Yes; with abundance to be bleft, 
And not enjoy the pow’r to tafte, 


Th GRUMBLER. 


OREU S unmarried grumbid fora 


wife, 

Married, he grumbles ftill, and lives in 
{trife; 

A child is wanted, Heaven the bleffing 
fent, 


Yet ftill he grumbles; ftill is difcontent. 

Why what's the matter, Coreus? worfe 
and worfe ! 

The feeming bieffing’s turn’d into a 


urife ; 
The Nurfe and Midwife drain my pockets 


dry, 
I've nought to keep the boy with by 


and by. 

A purfe he finds, yet now, as hereto- 
fore, 

He grumbles on, ** Had it been fo much 
more, 

I might have left off labour, liv’d in 
peace, 

But fo it happens, all my fwans are 
geefe,”” 

He fickens, now he grumbles without 
coubr, 

When will my health return ? my mo- 
ney’s out, 

Death came and ftruck him, at one fatal 
blow 

He fent him grumbling to the fhades be- 
low, 


What is the true Pofiffien of 


Wealth. 


Ortune’s an empty well --and hoards 
but air 3 
Till ufe lends weight to wealth-.-and 
tafte tocare: 
Then fhine the rich man’s joys---when 
iar’d they flow, 
He that would, wel) poffefs, muft wide 
beftow, 


